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report of the Conference Committee was presented to the
Senate by Trumbull on March 2, one day before the end
of the Thirty-seventh Congress.

Except the financial bills, this was the most important
measure of the session, and the one about which the most
heat had been engendered. On the 24th of September,
1862, the President had proclaimed martial law through-
out the nation as to persons discouraging enlistments
or resisting the Conscription Act and had suspended the
writ of habeas corpus as to such persons. On the 1st of
January following, he had issued the Emancipation Proc-
lamation, of which he had given preliminary notice one
hundred days before. These measures were extremely
distasteful to the Democrats and especially so to those of
the border slave states. The pending measure was in-
tended to condone all former arbitrary arrests and to
sanction an indefinite number in the future, although
providing for speedy trials.

When the report was presented, Powell, of Kentucky,
moved to postpone it till the following day. Trumbull
would not agree to any postponement unless there was
an understanding on both sides that a vote should be
taken within a limited time. It was finally agreed be-
tween himself and Bayard, of Delaware, that it should be
postponed until seven o'clock in the evening, with the
understanding that there should be no filibustering on the
measure. The postponement was to be for debate and
discussion only. "So far as I know, or can learn, or be-
lieve," said Bayard, "it is delay for no other purpose."
Powell was present when this colloquy took place and he
neither affirmed nor denied. Trumbull took it to be an
agreement between the two political parties.

The debate began with a speech from Senator Wall
(Democrat), of New Jersey, who held the floor till mid-s-ed by a vote
